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Neapolis, in the region of Acrabatene. 


With| Jacob. Direetly opposite to the mouth of the 


ao the exception of these confused and probably | valley, among the ezstern hills, a beautiful 


conjectural distances, all the other circumstances | smailer plain runs up eastward from the larger 
correspond exactly to Seilun ; for we were here | one, and on the low hills, near its entrance on 
on the east of the great road between Bethel | the north, are seen the three villeges of ’Azmut, 
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For ** The Friend.” 
Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount 
Sinai and Arabia Petrea. By Evwarp 
Rosinson. 
(Continued from page 234 ) 


“The main site consists of the ruins of a 
comparatively modern village, covering a small 
Tell, (hill, ] which is separated from the higher | 
mountain on the north by a deep narrow Wady, 
coming from the east. On the east and west 
of the ‘Tell are two small though wider Wadys, 
running down north into the former; while | 
towards the south the Tell connects with the | 





and Shechem, (Nabulus,) and in passing on/| Deir el-Hatab and Salim. 


towards the latter place, we came, after an 
hour, to the village of Lebonah, now el-Lub- 
ban. 

* Here then was Shiloh, where the taber- 
nacle was set up after the country had been 
subdued before the Israelites, and where the 
last and general division of the land was nade 
among the tribes. ‘The ark and tabernacle long 
continued here, from the days of Joshua, during 
the ministry of all the Judges, until the close of 
Eli’s life; and here Samuel was dedicated to 
God, and his childhood spent in the Sanctuary. 
In honour of the presence of the ark, there was 
‘a feast of the Lord in Shiloh yearly,’ during 
which ‘the daughters of Shiloh came out to 
dance in dances; and it was on such an ocea- 
sion that they were seized and carried off by 
the remaining Benjamites as wives. 


«After turning the point of the mountain, 
our path descended very litile; yet so great is 
here the ascent of the narrow valley, that in a 
quarter of an hour we came out upon its bot- 
tom, near a fine copious fountain in its middle, 
furnished with a reservoir. Below the foun- 
tain, towards the east, a tract of ground of three 
or four acres had recently been enclosed as a 
garden ; but as yet it contained no trees. Above 
this point, we soon came to the olive-groves, 
where the ascent is less rapid, and the soil hard 
and stony. On the left, before reaching the 
city, at the foot of Gerizim, is a small tomb of 
a muslim saint, called ’Amud; but of recent 
construction, as we were informed, and con- 
taining nothing of antiquity. At1j o’clock we 
were opposite the eastern end of the long nar- 


The | row town, which we did not now enter. Keep- 


slope running up from the plain of ‘Turmus | scene of these "dances may not improbably | ing the road along its northern side, we passed 
Aya, but rises considerably above it. The|have been somewhere around the fountain|some high mounds, apparently of rubbish ; 


position is in itself a fine one for strength, if it | above described. From Shiloh the ark was at 
were ever fortified, though it is commanded by | length removed to the army of Israel; and be- 
the neighbouring hills. Among the ruins oe | ine Sapeanes by the Philistines, returned no 
modern houses are many large stones, and some | more to its former place. Shiloh henceforth, 
fragments of columns, showing the place to| though sometimes the residence of prophets, as 


where, all at once, the ground sinks down to a 
valley running towards the west, with a soil of 
rich black vegetable mould. Here a scene of 
luxuriant and almost unparalleled verdure burst 
upon our view. The whole valley was filled 


have been an ancient site. “At the southern | of Ahijah, celebrated indice history of Jero-| with gardens of vegetables and orchards of all 


foot of the Tell is a small ruined mosk, stand- 
ing partly beneath a noble oak tree. 

* Our guide told us of a fountain up through | 
the narrow valley towards the east. We went 
thither, and found that the valley here breaks 


boam, is nevertheless spoken of as forsaken,| kinds of fruits, watered by several fountains, 
and accursed of God. It is mentioned in| which burst forth in various parts, and flow 
Scripture during the exile, but not afterwards ; | westwards in refreshing streams. It came upon 
and Jerome speaks of it in his day as so utterly | ns suddenly like a scene of fairy enehantment. 
in ruins, that the foundation of an altar could; We saw nothing to compare with it in all 


through a ridge, and is at first shut in by per-| scarcely be pointed out. 
pendicular walls of rock ; then follows a more} ‘* From that time onward, the place of Shi- 
open tract; and here, at the left, 15’ from| loh appears to have been utterly forgotten in 
Seilun, is the fountain. The water is excellent, 
and issues from the rocks first into a sort of| notice of its position until the time of the Cru- 
artificial well, eight or ten feet deep, and thence | saders. At that time, it would almost seem as 
into a reservoir lower down. Many flocks and | if Bonifacius was acquainted with the true site. 
herds were waiting round about. In the sides} ‘ But if the true position was thus for a time 
of the narrow valley are many excavated tombs, | known, it was again soon forgotten ; for at the 
now much broken away; near the fountain are| close of the same century, Cotovicus places 
also several tombs, and one in an isolated | Shiloh at twelve miles north of el-Bireh, upon 
block. We returned down the valley, and) the top of a high mountain, the highest in 
followed it through on the north side of Seilun. | Palestine. Since that time, so far as I can find, 
*« The proofs that Seilun is actually the site| no further attempts have been made to ascer- 
of the ancient Shiloh, lie within a small com- | tain the site of Shiloh.” 
pass, and both the name and position are suffi-| About five hours after leaving this place, 
ciently described. The full form of the Hebrew |“ we entered the narrow valley running up 
name was apparently Shilon, as we find in it| northwest, between Mounts Gerizim and Ebal. 
the gentile noun Shilonife; and Josephus | Below us, on the right, and just on the edge of 
writes it also both Silo and Siloun. The posi-| the plain, [which extends along east of these 
tion of Shiloh is very definitely described in the aeceuen) are the ruins of a little hamlet 
book of Judges, as ‘ on the north side of Bethel, | called Beilat; nearer at hand, and about in the 
on the east side of the highway that goeth up| middle of the mouth of the narrow valley, 
from Bethel to Shechem, and on the south of} stands a small white building, a Wely, called 
Lebonah.’ 





ecclesiastical tradition; and I find no farther | 


Palestine. Here, beneath the shade of an im- 
|mense mulberry tree, by the side of a purling 
jrill, we pitched our tent for the remainder of 
| the day and night. 

“The city of Nabulvs is long and narrow, 
stretching close along the northeast base of 
Mount Gerizim in this ents! deep valley, half 
an hour distant from the great eastern plain. 
The streets are narrow; tlhe houses high, and 
in general well built, all of stare, with domes 
upon the roofs as at Jerusalem. The valley 
itself, from the foot of Gerizim to that of Ebal, 
is here not more than some 500 yards.wide. 
|The city lies directly upon a water-summit; 
| the waters on the eastern part flowing off east 

into the plain, and so on to Jordan; while the 

fine fevntains on the western side send off a 

pretty brook towards the Mediterranean. 

‘*Monn‘'s Gerizim and Ebal rise in steep 
rocky precipices immediately from the valley 
on each side, apparently some 800 feet in 

height. The sides of both these mountains, 
as here seen, were to our eyes equally naked 
and sterile; althouch some travellers have 





Eusebius and Jerome place it, on| Joseph’s tomb ; while still nearer to the foot of | chosen to describe Gerizim as fertile, and econ- 
ten and the other twelve Roman miles from | Gerizim is the ancient well, known as that of| fine the sterility to Ebal. The only exception 
















































THE FRIEND. 


ceive, is a small ravine coming down opposite 
the west end of the town, which indeed is full | 
of fountains and trees; in other respects, both | in the direction southwest, led us to the top of 
mountains, as here seen, are desolate, except| Gerizim, which proved to be a tract of high 
that a few olive trees are scattered upon them. | table-land, stretching off to the west and south- 
The side of the northern mountain, Ebal, along | west. ‘Twenty minutes more, towards the 
the foot, is full of ancient excavated sepulchires. | southeast, along a regular path upon the table- 
The southern mountain is now called by the | land, brought us to the Wely we had seen be- 
inhabitants Jebel et-Tur, though the name} fore, standing on a small eminence on the 
Gerizim is known at least to the Samaritans.| eastern brow of the mountain, perhaps the 
The modern appellation of Ebal we did not) highest point, and overlooking the plain on the 
learn. }east, and indeed all the country around, in- 
“One of our first objects at Nabulus was to| cluding Jebel esh-Sheikh, or Hermon, in the 
visit the Samaritans, that singular and feeble | distance. 
remnant of an ancient people, which, to this | ritans, whither they still come up four times a 
day, has survived the storms of ages and of| year to worship. ‘The spot where they sacri- 
adverse influences, upon their native soil. | fice the passover, seven lambs among them all, 
Some men, formerly from Beirut, soon came} was pointed out to us, just below the highest 
around us, and an old Christian of the Greek | point and before coming to the last slight ac- 
rite, undertook to conduct us to the Samaritans, | clivity. It is marked by two parallel rows of 
to the summit of Mount Gerizim, and to Ja-| rough stones laid upon the ground, and a small 
cob’s well. We repaired to the city, passing} round pit, roughly stoned up, in which the 
among luxuriant groves of figs and other fruit) flesh is roasted. 
trees, and entering by a gate at the western) «On ascending the rise of ground beyond 
end. ‘The quarter occupied by the Samaritans | this spot, the first object which presents itself, 
is in the southwest part of the city, rising some- | are the ruins of an immense structure of hewn 
what upon the acclivity of Gerizim. It is well| stones, bearing every appearance of having 
built, and the houses seemed solid and com-| once been a large and strong fortress. It con- 
fortable. gg 
found it closed. Several of the Sawaritans| by 400 feet. ‘The walls in some places are 
came to us; but as the priest was not at hand|nine feet thick. ‘The stranger at first is very 
to open the door, we could not now visit the | naturally struck with the idea, that these must 
synagogue. They offered us a guide, how-|be the remains of the ancient temple of the Sa- 
ever, to the top of Mount Gerizim, and we de-| maritans upon Mount Gerizim; but the Sama- 
termined to go thither immediately, and see|ritans of the present day attach no sanctity 
the priest on our return. We set off therefore | whatever to these ruins, and simply call them 
at four o’clock on foot, attended by one of the|el-Kul ’ah ‘the castle.’ They are probably 
younger Samaritans, an honest simple-minded | the remains of a fortress erected by Justinian. 
man. Our old Christian we were willing to| « Just under the walls of the castle, on the 
dismiss till we came back; having discovered | west side, are a few flat stones, of which it is 
meantime that his plan had been to take a Sa-| difficult to say whether they were laid there by 
maritan guide himself, besides demanding one | nature, or by man. Under these, the guide 
of our mules to ride. We struck up the ravine | said, are the twelve stones brought out of Jor- 
above mentioned, which comes down from the | don by the Israelites, and there they will remain, 
southwest, and is full of fruit trees and verdure. | until el-Muhdy (the guide) shall appear. This, 
Just out of the city is a fine fountain, called|he said, and not Messiah, is the name they 
’Asal, and still further. up, an aqueduct and/ give to the expected Saviour. He could not 
mill. tell when he would appear, but there were al- 
** Above the ravine the ascent of the moun-| ready some tokens of his coming.” 
tain is steep; yet not so but one might ride up 
without difficulty. When about two thirds of 
the way up, we-heard a woman calling after 
us, who proved to be the mother of our Sama- 
ritan guide. He was her only son, and had 
come away, it seems, without her knowledge, 
and she was now in the utmost terror at finding 
that he had gone off as a guide to Franks, to| from fashion, politics, and the money market, 
show them the holy mountain. She had im-| leaves me rather at a loss for important occu- 
mediately followed us, and was now crying| pation, and drives me to the study of nature, 
after us with all the strength of her lungs, for-|and other low pursuits. Having few neigh- 
bidding him to proceed, lest some evil should | bours, also, on whom to keep a watch, and 
befall him. The young man went back to| exercise my habits of observation, I am fain to 
meet her, and tried to pacify her; but in vain ;| amuse myself with prying into the domestic 
she insisted upon his returning home. This | concerns and peculiarities of the animals around 
he was not inclined to do; although he said he| me, and, during the present season, have de- 
could not disobey his mother, and so transgress | rived considerable entertainment from certain 
the law of Moses. This touching trait gave us | sociable little birds, almost the only visiters we 
a favourable idea of the morality of the Sama- | have during this early part of the year. — 
ritans. After reasoning with her along time,| Those who have passed the winter in the 
without effect, he finally persuaded her to go| country, are sensible of the delightful influences 


communicative. 


Here is the holy place of the Sama- 





(To be continued.) 





From the New York Knickerbocker. 
THE BIRDS OF SPRING. 


in favour of the former, so far as we could per-| yet, at last, she became quile reconciled and | than the first notes of the birds. ‘There is one 


On coming to the synagogue we | sists of two adjacent parts, measuring about 250 | 


My quiet residence in the country, aloof 






modest liule sad coloured bird, much resemb- 


** "Twenty minutes of ascent from the city, | ling a wren, which came about the house just 


on the skirts of winter, when not a biade of 
grass was to be seen, and when a few prema- 
turely warm days had given a flaiwring fore- 
taste of soft weather. He sang evrly in the 
dawning, long before sunrise, and late in the 
evening, just before the clo-ing in of night, his 
matin and his vesper hymns. [It is true he sang 
| occasionally throughout the day; but at these 
| still hours his song was more remarked. He 
sat on a leafless twee, just before ihe window, 
and warbled forth his notes free and simple, but 
| singularly sweet, with something of a plaintive 
tone that heightened their effect. 

The first morning that he was heard was a 
joyous one among the young folks of my house- 
hold. The long, death-like sleep of winter was 
)at an end ; nature was once more aw akening ; 
| they now promised themselves the immediate 

appearance of buds and blossoms. I was re- 
| minded of the tempest-tossed crew of Colum- 
bus, when, after their long, dubious voyage, 
jthe field birds came singing round the ship, 
though still far at sea, rejoicing them with the 
belief of the immediate proximity of land. A 
sharp return of winter almost silenced my little 
songster, and dashed the hilarity of the house- 
hold ; yet still he poured forth, now and then, 
a few plaintive notes between the frosty pipings 
of the breeze, like gleams of sunshine between 
wintry clouds. 


I have consulted my book of ornithology in 
vain to find out the name of this kindly litle 
bird, who certainly deserves honour and favour 


i 


‘far beyond his modest pretensions. He comes 
like the lowly violet, the most unpretending, 
| but welcomest of flowers, breathing the sweet 
| promise of the early year. 

Another of our feathered visiters, who fol- 
lows close upon the steps of winter, is the pe- 
| wit, or pe-wee, or phebe-bird ; for he is called 
| by each of these names, from a fancied resemb- 
| lance to the sound of his monotonous note. He 
is a sociable litle being, and seeks the habita- 
tion of man. A pair of them have built beneath 
my porch, and have reared several broods there, 
for two years past, their nest being never dis- 
turbed. ‘They arrive early in the spring, just 
when the crocus, and the snow-drop begin to 
peep forth. ‘Their first chirp spreads gladness 
through the house. ‘ The phebe-birds have 
come !’’ js heard on all sides; they are wel- 
comed back like members of the family, and 
speculations are made upon where they have 
been, and what countries they have seen during 
their long absence. Their arrival is the more 
cheering, as it is pronounced by the old 
| weather-wise people of the country, the sure 
sign that the severe frosts are at an end, and 
that the gardener may resume his labours with 
confidence. 

About this time, too, arrives the blue-bird, so 
poetically yet truly described by Wilson. His 
appearance gladdens the whole landscape. You 
hear his soft warble in every field. He sociably 
approaches your habitation, and takes up his 
residence in your vicinity. But why should I 
attempt to describe him, when I have Wilson’s 














with us. So she followed us up; at first full|that accompany the earliest indications of|own graphic verses to place him before the 


of wrath, and keeping at a distance from us ;| spring ; and of these none are more delightful 


reader ? 





When winter's cold tempests and snows are no more, 
Green meadows and brown furrowed fields re-ap- 
pearing, 
The fishermen hauling their shad to the shore, 
And cloud-cleaving geese to the lakes are a steer- 
ing ; 
When first the lone batterfly flits on the wing, 
When red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleas- 
ing, 
Oh, then comes the blue-bird, the herald of spring, 
And hails with his warblings the charms of the 
season. 


The loud-piping frogs make the marshes to ring, 
Then warm glows the sunshine, and warm grows 
the weather ; 

The blue woodland flowers just beginning to spring, 
And spice-wood and sassafras budding together ; 
Oh, then to your gardens, ye housewives, repair ; 

Your watks border up, sow and plant at your F 
lessure ; 
The blae-bird will chant from his box such an air, 
That all your bard toils will seem truly a pleasure ! | 





He flits through the orchard, he visits each tree— 
The red-flowering peach, and the apple’s sweet blos- 
soims 5 
He snaps up destroyers, wherever they be, 
And seizes the cattiffs that lurk in their bosoms; 
He drags the wild grub frem the corn it devours, 
The worms from the webs where they riot and 
welter ; 
His song and his services freely are ours, 
And all that he asks is in summer a shelter. 


The ploughman is pleased when he gleans in his train, 
Now searching the furrows, now mounting to cheer | 
him ; 

The gardener delights in his sweet simple strain, 
And leans on his spade to survey and he r him, 
The slow lingering school-beys forget they'll be chid, 
While gazing intent, as he warbles before them, 

In mantle of sky-blaé, and bosom so red, 
That each little loiterer seems to adore him. 


GOLD FISH. 





THE FRIEND. 


The friend of the professor was so muchfeare is requisite but that of sprinkling a few 
struck with the remarkable occurrence, that he | crumbs of bread occasionally on the surface of 


tried a similar experiment; but bringing his| the water to feed them—but when they are 
frozen fish to the stove to hasten its revival, the | kept in any smull vessel the water should be 


fish died. 
Gold fish live a very long time. 


| changed regulaily, not only for the sake of 
A few | cleanliness, but because the ‘fish will have ex- 


years since there were some in a large marble | hausted the water of the animaleule which 


basin belonging to the Aleazar of Seville which | ‘serve them for food. 


The usual rule is to 


were known to have been there more than | change the water in glass globes every second 
sixty years, and which are probably still ex-| day in summer, and every week in winter, and 


isting, 
age. 


as they then showed no signs of old | 


the water not to rise higher than the broader 
part of the globe.—Zoudon’s Lady’s Maga- 


‘They were there, indeed, particularly active, | zine of Gardening. 


though larger than usual, and of the most vivid 
colours. It was, however, remarkable, that 
they were all of nearly the same size, and this 


is generally the case with all gold fish kept in| 


clear water, as they never breed in such situ- 
ations. It has also been remarked, that gold | 
lish kept in glass, seldom increase in size, par- | 





ELLIOTT’S TRAVELS. 


ot 


(Continued from page 237.) 
“* After marching for eight hours on plain 
ground, we reached Gh: ibarib, a miserable vil- 
‘lage of the Haouran, which includes not only 


ucularly if the vase or globe in which they are | the ancient Auranitis, whence it derives iis 


| 
kept, be small; a curious experiment to ascer- | 
tain the truth of this remark was tried some 


years ago in Paris. ‘wo or three fishes a 


year old, 


name, but likewise part of ‘Trachonitis and Itw- 
rea. It is mentioned by the prophet Ezekiel,* 
and is supposed to have been included in the do- 


which measured two inches long, | minions of Aretas, king of Arabia, The village 


were put into a glass globe exactly one foot in| where we were compelled to halt consisted of 


diameter. ‘The water was cha inged every se- | 
cond day in summer, and every week in win-| 


a few mud huts tenanted by half-naked Bedou- 
ins, who were covered about equally with dirt 


ter, as is usually done with gold fish kept in| and rags. ‘The sheiker directed that we should 


glass vessels, and they were occasionally fed | 


be shown to a room. In one corner was a shed 


with crumbs of bread; but in eleven years they | filled with rubbish, which a ragged girl and her 


had not inereased one line in length. ‘They | 
were then taken out of the globe, and thrown | 
into a pond in the garden, where there was no 
other gold fish, and when this pond was drain- | 


ed, at the end of ten months, the gold fish were | 
found to have increased in length, one about | 


four inches, and the other nearly five. 
As before remarked, gold fish never breed in 


These creatures, a specie of carp (cyprimus | clear water, and it has been observed, that 


auratus) are of an almost endless number of 
varieties, the distinctions being sometimes in 
their colour, and sometimes in their fins, tail, 
and other parts of the stracture. ‘They were | 
first brought from their native country, China, 
to the Cape of Good Hope by the Dutch, about 





England for a century more. 

They are now imported into England from 
Portugal, where they are bred in vast numbers. 
The French also rear them extensively in the 
Mauritius, and use them as a common article 
for the table. ‘Though the gold fish is a native 
of a very hot part of China, and though it ap- 
pears to enjoy the heat of a pine stove, or 
orechiderous house in England, yet it possesses 
the power of resisting a great degree of cold. 
Some vears since Professor Host, a well known 
naturalist in Vienna chanced to have a glass 
globe containing a gold fish in the window of a 
room without a fire, during one of the coldest 

ts of severe winter. In the morning he 
recollected his poor fish, and examining his 
glass, he found the water frozen apparently 
quite hard, and the fish fixed immoveably in 
the centre—supposing it to be dead, he left it 
in the ice; but as it was extremely beautiful, 
he took a friend to look at it in the course of 
the day—when to his great surprise, he found 
that the water thawed naturally, from the room 
becoming warm by the sun, and that the fish 
was quite lively and swimming about as though 
nothing had happened. 





when they do breed, the young conceal them- 
selves among the roots of plants, in inequalities | 
| of banks, or mong the faggots which may have | 
‘been put in for them. 

A lady who happened to pull up an aquatic | 





| brother carelessly threw aside, allouing to usa 
| quarter in the midst of oxen, insects and filth. 

| Little more than a hint of approaching day was 
necessury to make us fly from the horrors of a 
night thus spent; and, moonting our mules, we 
decamped before the Bedouins had smoked 
their morning chibouque. ‘Two hours and a 
half brought us to Sanamein. 

** ‘To the east of Sanamein is a long, and not 
very high, ridge of hitls lying north and south, 
known by the name of Jubl ool Droos, or the 
mountain of the Druses. It appears, at a dis- 
tance, to be about fifteen miles in length ; and 
from the summit to the southern extremity it 


plant which had grown on the bank of a pond | tapers so as to assume the form of a tongue, as 
1611, but were not introduced into France and | in which there were some gold fish, was quite | it stands in solitude on the vast plain of Aura- 
astonished to find the roots appear alive, and|nitis, bordering the district called Ledja, the 


on examining them, she discovered the move- 


Trachonitis of “the ancients. The inhabitants, 


ment to be occasioned by a great number of| most of whom profess the spurious Moham- 
little dark brown fishes, which were sticking | medanism of the Druses, are governed by a 


to the roots. 


These little fishes were the fry | prince of their own, who owes no allegiance 


of the gold carp, which are taught by in-| to the emir beschir, the chief of the Druses of 


stinet, to conceal themselves from the old fish, 
till the golden hue begins to appear on their | 
sides, which it does when they are about an 
inch long. 

It is said that the gold earp devour the fry of 
other fish, and also of their own, if they see 
them before the golden blotches appear. When 
it is wished to breed gold fish in clear water in 
a tank or basin, a few faggots should be thrown 
into the water, or a sloping bank of ground 
should be raised in the tank, the upper part of 
which is near the sufface of the water. ‘This 
will afford at once a situation for the old fish to 
deposit their spawn, and a shelter for the young 
fry. Some persons, when the spawn has been 
deposited on a faggot, remove the wood to 
another tank to rear the young, but they always 
do better and grow faster when bred in a pond 
with a earthy bottom, and in which plants grow 
naturally. In keeping gold fish in ponds no 





Lebanon. They live in comparatively little 
connection with the Fellahs of the plain to the 
west of them, or with the Bebouins who range 
the vast desert to the east, extending nearly to 
Bagdad. 

‘The Arabs are divided into two classes. 
The Fellahs are those who, forsaking a mi- 
gratory life, cultivate land, and earry their pro- 
duce to market, exchanging it for the neces- 
saries of a civilized state, and oceuping fixed 
habitations ; while the Bedouins still retain the 
wandering habits of their father Ishmael ; their 
‘hand is againstevery man, and every man’s hand 
against them ;’ the wild desert is their home; 
the ground their pallet, and their canopy the sky; 
or, if luxurious, their choicest place of sojourn 
is a little tent * black as the tents of Kedar,’ 
their progenitor :+ horses constitute their chief 


* Ezek, 47, 16. 18. + Gen. 25. 13. 
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treasure and happiness; and such animals are | paternal principality; he presides over the ex-|town of the same name on its margin, and the 
worthy the partiality they secure. A party of| ternal relations of the tribe; decides internal | adjacent hot baths ; beyond which ‘Tabor dis- 
ten or twelve Bedouins, who appeared to be | disputes; and, as in the patriarchal days, of| plays its round solitary summit; to the south is 


chiefs of their tribe, met us in this neighbour-| which this state of society is a relic, is regarded 
hood, mounted on horses richly caparisoned | as the counsellor, father, and ruler of the com- 
with bright coloured cloths of Damascus, and munity. ‘That Abraham, the shiekh of his 
decked with ornaments probably plundered |family and dependants, exercised in this vi- 
from caravans of merchants. Nothing can ex- | 
eeed the symmetry and grandeur of one of| many passages of Scripture ; and among others, 
these noble animals. As though he embodied | from that which represents Jehovah as saying 
the description of the war-hoise given by the|of the venerable patriarch, ‘1 know him that 
inspired writer, his ‘neck clothed with thun-/he will command his children and his house- 
der,’ seems to ask, Who can make him afraid? | hold after him, and they shall keep the way of 
and the ‘ glory of his nostrils is terrible.’ At/ the Lord to do justice and judgment.’* 

one moment, * he paweth in the valley and re-; «+ ‘The power of abstinence in this country is 
joiceth in his strength ;’ at another, he gently | not peculiar to the camel and the horse. Be- 
offers his cheek to be caressed. Now * he | stowed on the camel by nature, and vouch- 
swalloweth the ground with fierceness and |safed to the horse ‘by the special favour of 
rage ; and smelleth the battle afar off, the thun-| Allah,’ it seems to be acquired by the Arabs as 
ders of the captains, and the shouting ;** and | the result of habit. Not only is their facility 
now he lies down like a lamb, in the midst of| of fasting great, but the quantity they habitu- 
the family, gambols with the-infant ae eat is smaller than is usually considered 

| 








and displays a degree of sagacily almost bord- necessary for the sustenance of life. 
ering on reason. ‘** The Bedouins use locusts as an article of 

‘Pursuing our course through Jedoor, by | food; these they fry on an iron plate, and then 
some supposed to have been the country of the | preserve in bags of salt. Some cut off the 
Gadarenes, the long chain of Bashan bounded | head and tail, which others eat with the rest of 
our view on the south, till we reached Nowa, | the insect. ‘The swarms that almost annually 
the ancient Neve. ‘This like Sanamein, and | visit the Haouran are immense. All, however, 
several other towns and villages in the road, is|are not equally insatiable. ‘Thus, they are 
a heap of ruins. Population seems to have | distinguished into two classes; those which 
decreased from thousands to hundreds, and/devour every green thing; and those which 
from hundreds to decades; what were once | confine themselves to leaves, sparing corn and 
cities of considerable magnitude, are now | fruit. Pliny mentions that some of the Ethi- 
wretched villages ; and large towns have not a/opians in his day lived ‘ only on locusts, salted 
single tenant to perpetuate the memory of their | and dried in smoke ;’ and of the Parthians, he 
name. observes, that they were ‘ very fond of locusts ;* 

“From Nowa to Feek the road crosses a/and St. Jerome notices the same taste among 
vast plain, destitute of cultivation and inhabit-|the Lybians. ‘There can be little doubt that it 
ants. Nothing is seen but the ruins of tenant-| was the animal, not the vegetable locust, which 
less villages and towns scattered in every di-| constituted the frugal fare of the Baptist; for, 
rection, with multitudes of hawks and herons/ while the former is universally eaten on both 
occupying the spots deserted by man. Rain /| sides of the Jordan, the latter is given only to 
poured in torrents during the day; several | cattle. 
streams were so increased that we forded them| «Ten families of Christians reside among 
with difficulty; and the violence of one of the|the Mahommedans in Feek. One of them 
currents carried my servant’s mule off his legs, | visited us during the day we passed there, and, 
precipitating his rider into the water. ‘The | to testify his gratitude for a book, he brought 
high land of Bashan was visible for several | us a present of twenty eggs and a pomegranate. 
hours, and towards evening we obtained the | ‘To the observation that we wished we had an 
first sight from the east of Jordan, of the most) Arab Bible to give him, he replied in an em- 
sacred and interesting country of the world. | phatic manner, ‘To giveme! ‘The Scriptures 
While Tabor’s sacred summit was full in view, | are not to be received without a return; they 
our attention was arrested by the angry voices | must be paid for.’ The feeling of the poor 
of the Arab muleteers, giving utterance to oaths | Arab was probably a-kin to that which led 
in which the word Allah was predominant. | David to refuse the liberal offer of Araunah’s 
The violation of a divine command thus forced | threshing-floor, saying, ‘I will surely buy it of 
on our notice, and that impious denial of the | thee at a price.’t This instance of a just esti- 
Son of God with which the name of Allah is| mation of the Bible was peculiarly interesting, 
associaied, contrasted painfully with the re-|as it occurred in a country the only Scriptural 
membrance of the glorious scene which Ta-| record of which informs us that its inhabitants 
bor’s top once witnessed in the transfiguration | repelled the Messiah, and ‘ besought him that 
of the Messiah. he would depart out of their coasts.’} 

**The town of Feek, containg 300 huts, is} + On the east of Jordan, an elevated table- 
divided between four sheikhs, each ruling in his | land stretches in a southerly direction as far as 
division over the little population, consisting | the Dead Sea, here and there broken by ravines 
principally of members of his own family and | extending to the river. Situate on the verge of 
forming with their collateral branches a clan. |a precipitous steep where the mountain is cleft 
The office is hereditary; and a child, however|by one of these valleys, Feek commands a 
young, is brought up as a sheikh from the day | noble view of the lake of Tiberias, with the 
of his father’s death. His will is law in the 
* Genesis 18, 19. 
t Matt. 8. 34. 


+ 2 Sam. 24. 24. 


* Job 39. 19. 25. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


a continuation of the same table-land called 
Bashan ; and to the north are the lofty moun- 
tains of Galilee, on whose highest peak the 
picturesque town and casile of Safet, tower 


cinity the office of a governor, is manifest from | above the clouds. 


‘* From Feek a steep descent leads down to 
an isolated hill called Al Hoser, on whose sum- 
mit are extensive ruins, supposed to be those 
of the ancient Regaba. ‘This descent extends 
to the eastern shore of the lake of Tiberias. It 
was here that the legion of devils fled, at the 
mandate of our Lord, out of the man who dwelt 
among the tombs, and entered into a herd of 
swine, who ‘ran violently down a steep place 
into the lake and were choked.’ 

** St. Luke says,* that this miracle took place 
in the territory ‘of the Gadarenes (called by 
St. Matthew,t Gergesenes) over against Gali- 
lee ;’ a description which exactly corresponds 
to the position of Feek, and the character of 
the country answers the conditions required by 
the narrative ;t for so abruptly do the preci- 
pices impend over the water, that a herd of 
swine might, even in the present day, almost 
encounter a similar fate. 

‘* Proceeding along the eastern bank of the 
lake to its southern extremity where Jordan 
débouches from it, we reached the village of 
Samagh ; and, crossing the sacred stream on 
the only boat used between the source of the 
river and the extremity of the Dead Sea, we 
entered into tbe Holy Land. 

** Though long in the vicinity of the goodly 
heritage of Israel, we now, for the first time, 
entered within its precincts. Sidon, Beershe- 
ba, the Mediterranean, and Jordan may, strictly 
speaking, be regarded as the boundaries of the 
Holy Land. Palestine, or the country of the 
Philistines, comprehended originally nothing 
more than Philistia, which extended from Jaffa 
to El-arish, including part of the plain of 
Sharon with the five cities of Gaza, Gath, 
Ekron, Askelon and Ashdod. This name, 
with that of Canaan, similarly derived from the 
ancient inhabitants expelled by the Israelites, 
was applied by extension to the whole terri- 
tory they occupied ; and thus, the three names 
may be regarded as almost synonymous. En- 
tering the Holy Land at this point, we found 
ourselves at once ushered into the midst of the 
principal scene of our Lord’s miracles, a large 
proportion of which were performed on the 
shore of that sea which laved the walls of Ti- 
berias, Chorazin, Bethsaida and Capernaum. 

Jordan rises in, a branch of Anti-Lebanon 
at a spot called Panias, the site of Cesarea 
Philipi, nearly opposite Sidon. Increased by 
the snow melting on the adjacent hills, it 
reaches a deep valley, hemmed in by the moun- 
tains of Galilee, whence it again pursues its 
course as ariver through the plain called Al 
Ghor; after traversing this, the lowest level of 
Syria, it is lost in the deep and silent Asphal- 
tites, from whose expanded surface its waters 
are now disposed of by evaporation: before 
the dreadful catastrophe which converted the 
plain of Sodom into a sea, there is reason to 


+ Matt. 8. 28. 


* Luke 8. 26, 
t Mark 5, 13. 
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believe that Jordan found its way into the Red | only indications of life are a mill and a few huts | since 1777, whether in the night or the day, a 
Sea. made of rushes, occupied by two or three fish-| Boussard has taken his station, clinging to the 


‘Having skirted the southern shore of the|ermen. Its position points it out as an eligible | chain, and served as a warning voice to those 
lake, our course lay along its western bank to| fishing-place ; and such is the import of the | whom danger and the tempestuous sea pursued 
the modern town of Tiberias. ‘This beautiful| word Bethsaida; which city, if not situated on |into the hushour. And though the waves 

iece of water, called indiscriminately the sea| this spot, could not have been very far off.” | broke over him—though they washed him 
of Galilee, the sea of ‘Tiberias, the sea of from his post of honour—rising from their 
Chirmereth, and the lake of Gennesaret, from bosom, he would again give advice with his 
the situation it occupies, and the cities once —- speaking trumpet, in defiance of the an _ 
near its banks, is about fifteen miles in length . . . its efforts.—Fifly times hes a Boussard riske 
from north to south, and about six in width A Norman Pilot and his Family. his life to save ihe lives of others. Napoleon 
from east to west. Its water is of a greenish} The *« Excursions in Normandy,” gives the | ordered a house to be built for him close to the 
hue, and abounds in fish, some species of| following interesting and vivid description of | spot where the first Boussard performed his 
which are said to be found only here and in the} a bold and fearless Norman pilot :—* In the | heroic achievement. He gave him the cross of 
Nile; it is perfectly clear and sweet, though it| night of the 2ist of August, 1777, in a most| honour. For more than half a century, when- 
receives several hot saline streams so impreg-| tremendous storm, a vessel attempted to run | ever there has been a vessel or fellow creature 
nated with gases, that they change the colour of} into the harbour of Dieppe. Boussard, the | to save, the people have asked, ‘* Have we no 
the ‘stones over which they pass. pilot, who was never missing when the tem- | Boussard here?” 

** At the time of our visit, the face of nature! pest raged, was on the piér, and seeing that = 
wore a smiling aspect after rain ; and the bright) the captain of the ship made several false ma-| 7'he Trwe Motive.—The first question to be 
verdure of the opposite country of the Gada-! neuvres, he called to him with his speaking | proposed by a rational being is, not what is 
renes, and of the * hills of Bashan’ seemed to) trumpet, directing him what to do, and strove | profitable, but what is right. Duty must be 
promise abundant pasturage to ‘ fat bulls,’ such| by gestures to render himself intelligible. | primary, prominent, most conspicuous, among 
as those for which the district was famouseven| Owing to the storm and the darkness, his | the objects of human thought and pursuit. If 


(To be continued.) 


in the days of the Psalmist. 

‘* For a full mile to the south of Tiberias, 
now called ‘Tabbercea, the margin of the lake 
is covered with ruins of the former city, ae) 
the waves gently ripple over its fallen columns, 
while the sides of the hills of Galilee rising 
above it are filled with sepulchral caves. These 
are very ancient; for, in the time of our Lord, 
they seem to have been disused and thrown 
open, probably because that part had long 
ceased to be inhabited as it was in the days of 
the king of Israel; and maniacs and lepers 
found a shelter there from the heat of the sun. 
Thus, it is recorded, that when Christ was in 
the country of the Gergesenes, that is, in this 
very neighbourhood, ‘ there met him two pos- 
sessed with devils, coming out of the tomis.’* 

‘** Anxious to trace the sea of Galilee from 
one extremity to the other, we continued our 
course along its western shore. An hour and 
a half brought us to the little village of Majdal, 
which gave its name to Mary Magdalene, and 
was the spot whither our Saviour retired after 
his miracle of the loaves and fishes; thence, 
proceeding northwards, we passed the ruins of 
some ancient cities, partly merged in the sea, 
and partly exhibiting, even at this day, the 
foundations of buildings. Possibly relies of 
Chorazin might be discovered here. 

‘Our march along the coast was an arduous 
one. Rain had so swollen the mountain tor- 
rents that some were crossed with great diffi- 
eulty; and the foree of one of them was such 
that my companion’s mule was carried down it 
into the lake, and he narrowly escaped with his 
life, his person and baggage being for some 
moments under water. Nothing can surpass 
the beauty and grandeur of the surrounding 
scenery. The feathered tribe seem to choose 
this neighbourhood as a favourite resort. Mul- 
titudes of storks were congregated on the 
banks ; the water was covered with wild 
ducks ; and numerous vultures were assidu- 
ously engaged with their carrion prey. 

“At the northern extremity of the lake is 
another mass of ruins, called ‘Tabghoorah, 
which mark the site of an ancient town. ‘The 


® Matt. 8, 28, 





efforts proved unavailing, and the ship struck 
about thirty fathoms above the pier. Every- 
body, excepting Boussard, gave up the crew 
for lost. Determined to save them, he was 
going to tie a rope around his body, in order to 
carry it to the ship; but his wife and children 
and his friends surrounded and besought him 
not to rush uselessly into certain destruction. 
Boussard, listening only to the voice of human- 


we cast it down from its supremacy, if we in- 
quire first for our interests and then for our 
duties, we shall certainly err. We can never 
see the right clearly and fully, but by making it 
our first concern. No judgment can be just or 
wise, but that which is built on the conviction 
of the paramount worth and importance of duty. 

In seeking and adhering to the right, we se- 
cure our true and only happiness. All pros- 


ity, at length prevailed upon them to take home | perity not founded on it, is built on sand. If 


his wife and children. 


Having tied one end of | human affairs are controlled, as we believe, by 


the rope round him, and fastened the other to| Almighty rectitude and impartial goodness, 


the pier, he plunged into the sea. Twenty 
times did the waves burl him back upon the 
beach, and as often did he plunge again into 
the raging billows. A fresh wave flung him 
towards the ship, and he disappeared beneath 
her. A general cry of horror proclaimed his 
destruction. But he had only dived to lay hold 
of a sailor which the sea had swept from the 
deck, and whom he contrived to take senseless 
to the shore. A last attempt to reach the ship 
proved successful; he climbed her side, and 
conveyed to the crew the rope by which they 
were drawn ashore, one after another. But 
Boussard had not yet finished his glorious work. 
Exhausted with his exertions, he was con- 
ducted by his friends to the nearest house. A 
gust of wind wafted to the shore the cry of a 
passenger who had been left behind, and Bous- 
sard soon learned that there was another fellow 
creature tosave. He felt his strength renewed, 
and, before those about him were aware, he had 
rushed out of the house, plunged again into the 
sea, and was battling with the same difficultie > 
which he had before encountered, and which 
he overcame with the like success. ‘The pas- 
senger was saved.—Eight out of ten persons 
owed their lives to his courageous exertions. 
Louis XVI. made him a present of a thousand 
francs, and settled on him a pension of three 
hundred. He was appointed keeper of the 
pier light-house—an office which has ever 
since been held by the Boussards, descending 
from father to son ; and not a year has passed 
unmarked by deeds worthy of the first pos- 
sessor. Close to the parapet of the pier of 
Dieppe is a pole covered with copper, to which 
is fastened a chain. Here, in every storm 


then to hope for happiness from wrong doing, 
is as insane as to seek health and prosperity, 
by rebelling against the laws of nature, by 
sowing our seed on the ocean, or making 
poison our common food. 


Mortality of Fork Grinders.—There are 
few occupations so destructive to life as that of 
fork grinding. It not only materially shortens, 
but also embitters existence with a distressing 
and incurable disease. 

Fork grinding is always performed on a dry 
stone, and in this consists the peculiarly de- 
structive character of the branch. In the room 
in which it is carried on, there are generally 
from eight to ten individuals at work, and the 
dust which is created, composed of the fine 
particles of the stone and metal, rises in clouds, 
and pervades the atmosphere breathed by the 
artisan. ‘This dust produces permanent disease 
of the lungs, and a wasting of the animal frame, 
often at the early age of twenty-five. In a 
thousand persons above twenty years old, the 
proportion of deaths between twenty and 
twenty-nine years, in England and Wales, is 
annually one hundred and sixty: in Sheffield 
one hundred and eighty-four: but among the 
fork grinders the proportion amounts to the 
appalling number of four hundred and seventy- 
five !—Church of England Review. 

_— 

A Curiosity.—Some air-tight tin canisters, 
containing boiled French beans, were lately 
brought on shore from the wreck of the Royal 
George. A dish of these vegetables on being 
dressed, was found excellent, though at least 
fifty-seven years old.— English paper. 
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heaven.”” A caution was thrown out, that 
those who did regularly attend meetings, 
should be caretul so to demean themselves in 
On Seventh day, the 16th instant, the Yearly | other respects, as not to cast a stumbling-block 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders convened ; and | in the way of honest inquirers, or weak brethren. 
on Second day, the 18th, the Yearly Meeting| Surely, when Friends who are diligent in this 
for Discipline assembled. ‘The lauer was very |respect theinselves, yet are not carefully con- 
large. | cerned to bring their children and domestics 
Ever as our annual solemnities approach, the with them, or suffer those under their control 
minds of concerned Friends are brought under | to launch out into the follies of dress, and 
exercise, that they may be held to the repu-/deviate in their language and company from 
tation of truth; and knowing their own in-|our Christian order—they are withholding a 
ability to do any good or acceptable thing,! part of the price, and are an evil example to 
unaided by the Head of the Church, strong are |uthers—standing in the way of the unhappy 
their cries unto the God of their lives, as the | wanderer, whose eye is sometimes turned in 
spirit of intercession descends upon them, that contrition to the Fathers house: especially 
he will be pleased to be with them when assem-| when such as these are officers in the church, 
bled for his service ; graciously condescending | being set as ** ensamples to the flock.” 
to be ** mouth and wisdom, speech and utter-; A comfortable degree of love and unity ap- 
ance ;”’ ** a spirit of judgment to them who sit) pears to prevail amongst such of the members 
in judgment, and strength to those who turn|of this Yearly Meeting as are carefyl to attend 
the battle to the gate.”” And we may thank-/all our meetings. May that unity increase 
fully acknowledge, that on the present, as on| which stands m Christ, the seed, wherein we 
former occasions, the tiuth has been felt of the|can livingly know, ** one Lord, one faith, and 
declaration, * for the sighing of the poor, and|one baptism ;” ** speaking the same language, 
the erying of the needy will I arise saith the} and minding the same thmg.”’ 
Lord.”’ For though letting things continue to| Concera was felt on account of some of our 
hinder, and the seed has been often bowed| young people having joined other societies ; 
down under a sense of oppression; yet hath| and it was said, there must be a cause for this. 
the Lord again and again lifted up the light of Our testimunies are the same they ever were. 
his countenance upon us; and the true Israel | ‘The present is an unsettled and speculative 
have been permitted at times to rejoice in his|time in the professedly religious world. Many 
creation. ** Behold I create Jerusalem a rejoic-; books are published and circulated on religious 
ing, and her people a joy.” subjects by other societies, and some by our 
The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings | members, approaching very nearly in sentiment 
for the past year were spread before Frienus. | to those of others, which contain opinions con- 
That body has a committee under appointment! trary to the doctrines held by us.. Some of 
for selecting a suitable number of memorials of these works are to be found in members’ fami- 
deceased worthies for the press, including some | lies, where the young people read them ; and 
presented to the present Yearly Meeting. ‘They as they lead round the cross, they are att: act- 
have Friends under appointment to prepare ajive to the youthful mind, that would fain find 
sketch of the rise and progress of our Society’s| an easier way to the kingdom. 
testimony against slavery ; showing the deep| Friends were reminded of the manner in 
religious concern in which it had its origin ;| whieh our forefathers appealed to plain Scrip- 
the manner in which Friends were led to clear| ture language, in all their controversies; and 
their own hands of its abominations ; and indi-| were cautioned upon the unsatisfactory nature 
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cating the single-handed course in which we 
can alone safely and availingly plead the cause 
of the oppressed. ‘They are also employed in 
collecting data to show the state of slavery in 
Delaware, and examining the statutes relating 
to the subject in that state. The various in- 
terests of Society have claimed their atiention; 
and under a weighty sense of their obligations 
as watchmen on the walls of Zion, they were 


led to address an Epistle to their brethren of 


the Meeting for Sufferings at London, in which, 
in pursuance of the Christian freedom which 
had always characterized their intercourse, they 
drew attention to various topics involving the 
interests of Society. ‘Their proceedings were 
fully approved ; and they encouraged to perse- 
vere in watching over the concerns of the 
ehurch. 

In considering the state of Society as de- 
veloped by the answers to the queries, much 
concern was felt, that some among us continue 
to neglect the assembling themselves with their 
brethren, especially on week-days, for the pub- 
lic worship of their merciful Creator, in whose 
hands are the issues of all things—who can 
bless and who can blast; and such were en- 


couraged to “seek jirst the kingdom of 


of all curious criticism and commentary upon 
the Bible. ‘They were encouraged to read its 
pages in that faith which was able to make 
wise, 

A desire was expressed that heads of fami- 
lies should take suitable opportunities with 
their children to explain our testimonies, when 
their minds were in a plastic state, especially 
on the nature of a free gospel ministry—on the 
subject of baptism and the supper; continuing 
such instructions unul the minds of the children 
could distinguish between baptism and baptism, 
and supper and supper. 

The subject of education claimed the serious 
atiention of the meeting, and a large committee 
was entrusted with it—to report next year. 

The privilege of attending meetings of this 
nature was feelingly adverted to, being com- 
pared to coming to a feast; while a fear was 
expressed, that some, perhaps, came to hear 
words. Such were entreated to sink down into 
the silence of all flesh, wherein they could feel 
the sweet influences of the morning star, dis- 
tilling dew into their innocent habitations, that 
they might experience the feast of feeling that 
stood not in words. 

From the reports on spiritous liquors, it 







appeared that the concern is progressing ; and 
that an annual improvement has been evident 
since the Yearly Meeting required specific nu- 
merical information. Patient and affectionate 
labour, which has already accomplished so 
much, was again recommended to Monthly 
Meetings. Yet it was suggested, that Friends 
should watch the right time for taking another 
step. 

The report on Westtown Boarding School 
was very satisfactory; that interesting institu- 
ion continuing to spread throughout the bounds 
of our Yearly Meeting the blessing of a guarded, 
religious education. Who may tell its influ 
ence !—The average number of pupils was 212 
lor the year just ended. 

From the Indian Committee’s report, it ap- 
pears, that the natives under our care are pro- 
gressing in the comforts of civilized life ; that 
their buildings are much improved ; that a na- 
live is satistactorily oceupied in teaching a 
school ; that their crops for the past year were 
sufficient for their consumption ; that they exer- 
cised a Christian care over such of their people 
as gave way to intoxication; and that, could 
they feel convinced that they would not be 
driven from their habitations by the rapacity of 
white men, there is good reason to hope they 
would become an agricultural, moral, and in- 
dustrious class of citizens. But broken faith, 
and violated treaties discourage them. ‘+ Hope 
delayed maketh the heart sick.” 

At no former period within the writer’s re- 
membrance, was there ever present at our 
annual gathering so many young Friends con- 
sistently atthed; whose countenance and de- 
portment **bewrayed them,” they had been 
with the Master; affording encouragement to 
their elder friends, that if they “ kept their 
ranks in righteousness,” ‘judges would be 
raised up as at the first, and counsello:s as at 
the beginning.” 

Having in much harmony been favoured to 
transact the affairs of Society, under a pre- 
cious covering of solemnity, the meeting con- 
cluded on Sixth day evening, about 5 o'clock. 





ON TAXES. 
From Old Humphrey. 


As there is much to enjoy in the world, so 
there is something to endure, and wise are 
those who enjoy gratefully, and endure pa- 
tiently. ‘The apostle must have had much 
Divine discipline and teaching, before he leain- 
ed in whatsoever state he was, to be therewith 
content. How few have attained to such a 
state of mind! 

I have before now endeavoured to point out, 
after my poor fashion, that a price is fixed to 
every earthly enjoyment, and that whether we 
go to market to supply our common necessi- 
ties, or in any other way make an addition to 
our comfort and pleasure, the full price must be 
paid for the real or imaginary benefit. 

Now, it is my intention to pursue this sub- 
ject in a different form; in other words, to 
show that whether we build our houses in the 
city, or town, or pitch our tents in the wilder- 
ness, the taxes must be paid ; while the Chris- 
tian is on this side heaven, he must put up with 
earthly trouble. 

In bygone days, I knew one who was 
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ractical and clever in his business; a man of | malediction of an archangel, that made known | even though it subjects us to the payment of 


information beyond his sphere in life. ‘Ihere| to us the words, ** in the world ye shall | another. 
are men of this stamp in almost all ranks, who have tribulation,’ but the meek, encouraging; We want to be picking and choosing, with- 
acquire knowledge nobody knows how; it/ voice of the Saviour of sinuers, which luid | out considering the justice of the observation, 
seems rather to go to them, than they seek | us, at the same time, where we might find | + Shall we receive good at the hand of God, 
afier it; and Pearson was one of this kind. It} peace. }and sha:l we not receive evil ?”’ We wan the 
was a pleasant thing to pass an occasional hour! We make a sad mistake in looking around | « great treasure,” without the “ trouble there- 
with him, for he was sure either to tll we} us, fancying that it we had this, or that, or if) with,” and * both hands full,” without the 
some hing | did not know, or to amplify and) we were here, or there, we should be happier * trouble and vexation of spirit.”’ As well may 
correct that which I did. than we are, and have fewer taxes to pay./the pilgrim hope to cross the desert without 
Most men have their weak points, and Pear-| Every state aud condition bas its cares. Old) heat and thirst, and the mariner to roam the 
son had many; among them was a strong, in-| Humphrey knows but little of kings, but he | trackless deep without storm and tempest. We 
veterate, and unreasonable antipathy to waxes. runs no great risk in concluding that their | had better be quiet, for all our attempts to make 
The very name of taxes had the same eflect) costly crowns neither keep their heads nor a heaven upon earth will certainly end in dis- 


upon him as a stout stick has on an aut’s nest, | their hearts from aching. 

when turned round and round within it. If} It may be that the cares of the world, before 
you can fancy to yourself a demure tabby cat, | now, have made you long ** for a lodge in some | 
solt as velvet, sitting and purring in your lap, | vast wilderness.” You my have imagined, | 
suddenly putting out her talons, and setting up|as I have done, how sweet and peaceful a| 
her back, every hair on an end, at the sight of lonely log-house must be in some of the states | 
astrange dog, you will be able to imagine the | of America, with the primeval forests around | 


appointment. 

I have often thought what a world this would 
be, if we had had the making of it. ‘The wis- 
dom of the Exernal produced order out of chaos; 
but if we had any hand in the affvirs of the 
universe, we should soon produce chaos out of 
order. Like paper kites in the air, we do 


sudden anger, hatred, and uncharitableness of | you, and where there are next to no taxes ; but} pretty well while checked with a strong string; 


Pearson at sight of the tax-gatherer: the man | are there no taxes think you, in getting there, 
with the greeu book was an absolute scarecrow | and in remaining there ? 
to him. Is it not tax to be blown by the storm out of 
Pearson could reason on other subjects, but| your course; to sail the salt sea for days and 
he could not reason on the subject of taxes. | nights, for weeks, and perhaps months, till 
How to avoid paying them, occupied no small | your heart is sick at the sight of it; to drag a 
part of his reflection and his ingenuity. thousand miles up the muddy Mississippi, 
The collector called and called again, but) gazing on the floating drift-wood, the monoto- 
Pearson was out, or busy, or at his dinner, or| nous wall of forest trees and the swainpy shore, 
had no change, or something or other. When} with here and there an alligator basking in the 
these excuses would no longer avail—when,| mud and slime, and mynads of musquitoes 
in short, he was compelled to pay, he put off) swarming around you? 
the evil moment till a distress warrant was at} Is it no tax to dwell in the depths of solitude, 
the door. in the back-woods of a new country, Where the 
One day when I called upon him he was ip} heart yearns in vain for society and friends ? 
high glee, telling me he had, at last, got rid of| And is it not a heavy tax to bend over the 
the ** Philistines,’’ the tax-gatherers. He had} couch of sickness, when assistance and sym- 
agreed with his landlord to pay an advance of| pathy are distant, and to bury your own dead 
rent, on condition that the latter paid all the} with your own hands in a strange land? Yes! 
taxes. ‘Taking out my peneil, and comparing | these things are enough to make a man cry 
the advanced rent with the amount of taxes, L| out in his very dreams, ** Old England for 
found that Pearson was paying rather more | ever !” 
than he had paid before. 1 grant that if it were possible to be set down 
Again I say, however we may cut, and shuf-|all at once, with our fresh feelings about us, 
fle, and plan, and contrive, the taxes must be | untired by travel, and unsoured by deprivation, 
paid. it would be truly delightful to gaze on the 
You are not, however, to suppose that by| grand and glorious scenes of nature that man 
taxes I mean merely the poor-rate, the assessed | has never meddled with: but we are not to 
taxes, and such like things. No, no; what has /| lave things after our own fashion; we must 
been said about Pearson is only an illustration. | take them.‘ for better and for worse,”’ for the 


but cut the string, and let us have our own way, 
and, like the poor kite, we come tumbling down 
into the mire. 

Oh ! it is a happy thing when the Christian 
gratefully accepts God’s blessings with God’s 
restrictions, God’s summer with God's winter, 
God’s parental encouragements with God’s 
fatherly chastisements. 

Now, think over these kindly-meant obser- 
vations in a quiet and teachable spirit. If I 
know my own heart at all, they are meant for 
your real good. 

The taxes laid upon us by the Father of 
mercies (which we ought gladly to pay) for the 
enjoyment of his favours, are comparatively 
very light; but the taxes we bring upon our- 
selves by our pride, waywardness, follies and 
sins, are heavy indeed. 


WHISKEY. 


A most remarkable reduction has taken place 
in the demand of this article during the past 
twelve months. The demand was much re- 
duced a year ago; but now it is not half what 
it was then. ‘The distillers, four or five years 
since, were running their works night and day, 
pressed with the demand for whiskey, and con- 
suming rye and corn in immense quantities ; at 


1 use the word tax in a more extended sense. | taxes must be paid. 


All earthly things have a shadowy side; and, 


If we desire the good things that others pos- 


as I have said before, where there is much|sess, we must be content to have them on the 
enjoyed, there will always be something to en-| same terms that others hold them. 


dure. 

If you will have a large house, you must pay 
a high rent; if you will be proud, you must 
endure mortification ; and if you will despise 
the calls of wisdom, you must suffer from the 
effects of your own folly. ‘The high rent, the 
mortification, and the sufferance, are the taxes 
which you cannot evade. 

Now, if I could but convince you, and 
more deeply impress my own heart with the 
truth, that we are mercifully dealt with by a 
mercy-loving God, and that our very trials are 
among our choicest blessings, then should 
we more patiently, and more willingly, pay 
those taxes which He, for our good, has laid 
upon us. 


** You have no such woods and waterfalls in 
England as we have in America,”’ said a trans- 
atlantic friend to me. ‘* Why no,” replied I, 
** we certainly have not; neither have we such 
dreary swamps, such myriads of musquitoes, 
such shaggy bears, bisons, and wild oxen, 
such sharp-teethed cougars, such poisonous 
rattle-snakes, such wide-mouthed alligators, 
such .” It was needless to go on, for my 
friend had shuffled away, not expecting that | 
should so suddenly open upon him with a list 
of the taxes he had to pay for his waterfalls 
and his woods. 

There are too many among us more desirous 
to obtain what we have not, than to im- 
prove what we have; too many, who, like 





It was not the nighty cry, the threatening| poor Pearson, strive hard to get rid of one tax, 


one time four thousand five hundred bushels 
daily. Now the consumption is less than two 
thousand bushels daily, and is rapidly dimin- 
ishing. ‘There is on hand here a stock of 
twelve thousand barrels of whiskey, and such 
is the decreased demand, that there is no dimi- 
nution of stock, notwithstanding the great dimi- 
nution of supply. The distillers appear to be 
as much pleased with the change as their fel- 
low-citizens generally. They are now reducing 
their work as fast as possible, so that for the 
next crop of coarse grain we presume the de- 
mand in this market from the distillers will not 
exceed one fourth of what it was at the highest 
point. The falling off cannot be less than a 
million of bushels for the year. ‘This change 
cannot but have some effect on the market. 
Yet, on the other hand, the men who for years 
back have been guzzling whiskey and leaving 
their families half starved, will now eat bread 
and meat, and keep their families well fed. In 
a multitude of families this happy change has 
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THE FRIEND. 
( Ra eee 
already taken place. The nation will not be from communication with the civilized world 
made“ poor by the revolution, but rich; busi-|4¥ring the winter season. 
ness will not be stagnated, but stimulated by it. |4ays we have had no inteliigence from the 
4 No man is vicious and wasteful without causing | United States later than first of Tenth month. 
. some mischief to society, and no man is indus-|4 few newspapers brought by an Indian from 
trious and virtuous without adding something to | the Falls of St. Anthony last week, gave us the 
the common aggregate of general wealth and | 2€WS from as far east as St. Louis, down to the 
happiness. Society does not truly thrive upon middle of Jast month. ‘I his letter will be car- 
the vices and dissipation of its members, but|T¢d to the Sault St. Mary’s, 450 miles by an 
upon their morality and general good habits. Indian, whom we send for the purpose of bring- 
Vice will be made a mother of trade, as every |'®g communications by that route. He will be 
thing else is; but those who make money by , 
it, are likely to contract its pollution, and so |*°™me of you Philadelphians could have the in- 
sink with those whom they pamper or rob. | terest in this lake to make it a visit. I know 
Virtue makes the man who practices it vigor- |! 0 part of our country that would better re- 
ous and comfortable, and generally gives him |P#Y both with pleasure and profit. ‘The cli- 
some property. As the wealth of a nation is| ate in summer is most delightful, and the 
the aggregate of its individual wealth, so the mountain ranges which bound the lake, rich in 
business of a whole people is measured by the | imterest for the man of science and the lover of 
aggregate of its industry. ‘The loss of the | Suoume Seamesy~ ~. oo 
whiskey business, therefore, will be a gain to) lake owned by citizens of the United 
the general business and wealth of the country, | °@S> either of which will afford a safe and 
—Journal of Commerce. 



















































every two or three weeks at the Sault St. 
Mary’s.”’ 
SHRUB. — 


: THE OAK AND THE 
; BY R. H. BAYLEY. 


I marked an oak—a noble tree ! 

z Whose mighty form stood firm and free, 
-y Winters untold, in sylvan pride, 

Its giant trunk seemed formed to bide ; 
And its huge arms extended round 


A little rood of forest ground. attend. 


Howarp Yarnati, Sec’ry. 
And near it drooped a sickly shrub, ‘ ‘ B 
Whose foliage fed the summer grub: Fourth month, 28th, 1842. 


The contrast struck me, and I said— so 
“ How quickly will the shrub be dead! 
While the hale oak unhurt shall wave, 
And topple o’er its early grave.” 


T passed the spot once more, where grew 
The evergreen and oak tree too ; 

When I beheld the latter smit— 

The thunder-bolt had riven it! M. 
Whereas the worm had taken wing, 
And left the former sickly thing. 


Meeting-house, on Washington Square, 
Third day, Fifth month third, at 4 o’clock P 


for the action of the Association. 
And so in life, the weakliest form bers are particularly requested to attend. 
Oft better braves the rudest storm — 

Than one whose stalwart build had been 

In keeping with a healthier mien— 

And lives to see a brighter day, ; 
When stronger frames have passed away. 


t EEE PR 1E ND. Cuartes Evans, Sec'ry. 


FOURTH MONTH, 30, 1842. Le 


Association will be held in the commitice room 
Friends’ Meeting-house, on Mulberry street 








o’clock Pp. m. 






\ T 
We received this week a letter from a Friend | Boy’s School at Westtown. 


with a remittance for subscriptions, in a bill of | 
exchange drawn on the President of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company, New York, by the agent of 
the Northern Outfit, dated Second month 21st, 
at La Pointe, near the southwest end of Lake 
Superior, situate in latiude 47° north, and 14’ 
west longitude from Washington, in which the 


ton. 
place. 


or to Hannah Williams, at Whitemarsh. 


Laul within a few} 


. . ° ' 
absent about thirty-five days. 1 much wish that) 


There are two vessels on '| 


commodious passage, ard offer opportunities 


A stated meeting of the Concord Auxiliary | 
Bible Association of Friends will be held at) precious example. Humility, moderation, strict integ. 
Friends’ Meeting-house at Concord, on the 
9th day of the fifth month, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The female members are respectfully invited to | 


The annual report will be read, and an 

Rie 7 | ‘ 
amendment to the constitution will be proposed | monary consumption, in the 16th year of her age, Ra- 
The mem-/ cHet, daughter of James and Martha Hoxie. In the 


’ 


. 


== |on Second day, the 9th of Fifth month, at 4| Cayug 


ia A Teacher of reading is wanted for the} 
Application may | 
be made to Samuel Bettle, or ‘Thomas Evans, 
in Philadelphia, or Samuel Hilles, Wilming- 


Also, one for the Girls’ School, at the same 
Application to be made to Rebecca 
Allen, or Elizabeth C. Mason, in Philadelphia, 





and removed to reside a few miles from the sehool, 
Her health which had long been delicate, the last few 
months became increasingly so, and the certain pro. 
gress of pulmonary consumption gave evidence of g 
speedy termination. This event was not unlooked for, 
and produced no alarm in the feelings of our dear 


friend. Her mind had long been preparing for the 
solemn moment of death, and as she observed, “ things 
that once appearcd to be of great consequence, now 
dwindled into their proper dimensions.” Although she 
had many buffetings and conflicts with the enemy of 
souls, she did not doubt receiving at last a crown of 
righteousness through the merits of a crucified Sa. 
viour, and frequently felt so full an assurance that her 
peace was made; she longed for the time to come for 
her release. A few days before the close, she said, “] 
hope it is not presumption in me; but I think the 
| Lord has forgiven my sins, and I feel now as if all 
| was ready.” At another time, “ my work is all done 
|—all is quiet and peace.” Again, “ I feel tranquil and 
| easy, it is the Lord’s doings, Oh! how good he is, all 
|the terrors of the death bed are taken away.” On 
being asked if she felt happy, she replied,“ Yes,” and 
added with more than usual emphasis,“ 1 know the 
Father, and I know the Son, 1 am sure 1 do. Oh! how 
comfortable I feel. A few minutes before her last 
}bre-th, she said, “be still—be still—the Lord will 
| come—waiting, waiting—yes, yes !"—and peacefully 
| passed away. M. 

, at his residence in Ledyard, Cayuga county, 
New York, on the 3d instant, Joun Brornerton, aged 
87, for many years a worthy elder of Scipio Particular 
Meeting. In the life of this valued Friend we have a 








| rity and Christian fortitude, under many afilicting be. 
| reavements, were prominent features in his character; 
| and trom the solemn quiet which accompanied his fina} 
change, is left the cheering belief that he is now enjoy- 
ing the full fruition of his labours. In his younger 
| years, our dear friend was much afflicted with rheu-. 
matism, which rendered him a cripple for life. His 
residence, during the revolutionary war, was in New 
Jersey, where Friends often suffered, in consequence 





r . . oe > 6 ¢a8 . ° 4 7 
Phe tenth annual meeting of the Liberia | of military requisitions, and it was his lot to suffer im- 
School Association will be held in the teach-| prisonment for several months in support of our 


er’s room, in the basement of the Presbyterian | Christian testimony against war and bloodshed. He 
on | Sunk away under a gradual decline of natural strength, 


| without pain or apparent disease, as one passing into a 
| sweet sleep. 
, on the 4th instant, at the same place, of pul- 





| removal of this young person, her relatives have the 
consoling belief, that she is pow resting with the right. 
eous. Her illness which was short, was attended with 


The annual meeting of Haverford School | patience and resignation ; and during the day previous 
g | g yp 


to her release, she frequently expressed a desire to de- 
part, if the right time had come. 

, at the residence of her father, in Venice, 

a county, N. Y., on the 30th of First month, 
1842, after a short illness, Ann Exiza, daughter of 
Daniel and Hannah Wanger, aged about thirteen 

| years. She appeared sensible that the time of her de- 

| parture had arrived; and it is belicved that she hus 





| entered a mansion of rest and } ‘ace. 

. in Salem, Mass., the ‘th of Second month, 
Anna Burrvum, aged eighty-seven years. 

» the 20th of Third month, of pulmonary con- 
sumption, Cates B., son of William and Anna Fry, 
aged twenty-four years and one month. He bore his 
disorder, which was very distressing, without a mnt. 
mur. ‘Till within about two weeks of his decease, he 
entertained hopes of recovery; but finding at length 
that his departure was at hand, he expressed his entire 
resignation to the Divine will, and likewise his sense 























writer says :— 

‘* We are here buried in the depths of a 
northern winter—the temperature for the last 
six days, averaging 8° below zero—the highest 
being zero, and the lowest, 18°. Our place 
thou may find my consulting the map of this 
Jake, published by the ‘ Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge,’ on the southern 
end of the island named Madaline, the south- 
ernmost of the ‘ Apostles’ Group.’ As thou 
wilt suppose, we are almost entirely cut off 


Departed this life,on the 14th instant, in North Caro- 
lina, Esraer Jones Nixon, in the 45th year of her age. 
The residence of this dear friend was principally in 
Philadelphia until the autumn of 1837. 
sympathy and interest being awakened for the Friends 
who were lubouring for the establishment of the Year- 


ly Mecting Boarding School, at New Garden. She was | 


made willing to leave her home, and contributed her 
services to that institution in whatever station she 
could be most useful. She continued devoting her 
time and talents to that deeply interesting concern 
until the Ist of 1840, when she married Phineas Nixon, 


When her | 








of Almighty goodness in being favoured with a state 
of calmne~* “nd peace—a state which he once thought 
very difficult to attain. He departed with the full as- 
surance of receiving the immortal crown throngh the 
mercy of God in Jesus Christ. 

» on the evening of the ninth instant, near 
Woodbury, New Jersey, Bevian Batcencen, in the 
40th year of her age. 
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